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Editorial Comments 


asAE ARE saddened by the 
1, VA death of Curtis W. Reese, 
Pe Pa Dean Emeritus of Abra- 
ham Lincoln Centre, former Man- 
aging Editor and Editor of UNITY. 
He died unexpectedly on June 5, 
1961, in Chicago, where he had 
come to .attend the Meadville 
Theological School Commence- 
ment and Board Meetings. He 
was in his seventy-fourth year. 
The September-October issue of 
UNITY will be devoted to Dr. 


Reese. 


The Unitarian Universalist As- 
sociation is now a reality. The 
long, hard pull for codrdination 
and integration lies ahead. Dr. 
Dana McLean Greeley was elected 
President of the new denomina- 
tion by what one wit called an 
“underwhelming” majority. It 
was a tight race. The votes on 
the reports of the organizational 
committees while not as close as 
that of the presidency were suf- 
ficiently close to indicate a wide 
diversion of opinion on what 
should be the organizational struc- 
ture and procedures. It is to be 
hoped that the new Board and 
Officers will move with care and 
concern for all involved. Experi- 
mental and pluralistic democratic 
procedures can do much to weld 
the opposing .points of view into 
a cooperative and smoothly op- 
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erating organization. With open- 
minded, open-hearted, and open- 
handed codperation this can be 
accomplished in a relatively short 
time. 


The Supreme Court of the 
United States has ruled that a 
man can not be denied the office 
of Notary Public because of his 
theological or lack of theological 
beliefs. ‘This is a sound American, 
democratic decision. However, 
there are those who equate free- 
dom with a belief in God. This 
decision is disturbing to them. To 
prove any correlation between a 
belief in God and political, so- 
cial, or economic freedom takes 
a curious type of rationalization. 
Communist dictators have not and 
do not believe in God but Fascist 
dictators have and do believe in 
God and in most instances are 
nominally Christian. We doubt 
verv much that the oppressed are 
concerned with the theology of 
their oppression. In a free democ- 
racy the test should not be what 
a person says he believes or does 
not believe but whether he trans- 
lates whatever beliefs he has into 
character and ethical conduct. © 

There is an old saying down 
in Maine that “if you are to have 
business dealings with a man and 
he opens the negotiations by say- 
ing, ‘I am a God-fearing man’ 


double your guard.” ‘There is no 
one more difficult to deal with or 
to live with than_a person who 
has confused his own desires with 


the will of God. 


Theists and non-theists alike 
have the responsibility of being 
concerned, codperative, and con- 
structive human beings. They 


Should be judged by their atti- _ 


tudes and actions toward their 
fellow men. 


Be reasonable and do it my way 
seems to be the basic attitude of 
the Roman Catholic Church. This 
is particularly evident in_ the 
Church’s persistent insistence that 
the parochial schools be included 
in Federal Aid to Education. 
Since there has been no official 
repudiation of the late Bishop of 
Fort Wayne’s book Public Enemy 
Number One—The Public Schools, 
it is not surprising to find some 
representatives of the Church 
willing to scuttle the public school 
if they do not get their way in 
providing for the _ parochial 
schools. ‘This attitude of rule or 
ruin is most disturbing in a free, 
democratic society. It is an atti- 
tude identical with that of the 
communists. 


One of the most vociferous, and 


to our mind specious, arguments 
is that to exclude the parochial 


schools from public aid is to deny 
tu the tax-paying Catholic parent 
his free choice of education for 
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his child. If this were true there 
would be no parochial or private 
schools. If one chooses not to 


take advantage of the privilege of 
sending one’s child to the free 


public school for which he helps 
to pay through taxes and instead 
sends him to a private or paro- 
chial school, why should he com- 
plain of the cost? His freedom 
to make the choice has not been 
impaired and the cost is_pre- 
sumably a factor taken into con- 
sideration in making the decision. 

U.S. Route 20 provides a per- 
fectly good freeway between Chi- 
cago and Toledo. Running prac- 
tically parallel to it are the 


Indiana and Ohio toll roads. For 
whatever reason one chooses to 


take the toll road, he knows he 
will have to pay the toll. In mak- 
ing the decision to take the toll 
road one has concluded it will 
be worth it. 


There is another factor that is 
very seldom mentioned and that 
is the pressure put on Catholic 
families to send their children to 
parochial schools. With the exist- 
ing freedom of choice and the suc- 
cess of such pressure, the Catholic 
schools have been growing at a 
very rapid rate. If costs could be 
reduced at public expense, the 
Church knows its pressures would 
be even more successful. In fact 
if the Catholic parochial school 
could be made as inexpensive as 


(Continued on page 64) 


The United States, The Soviet 


Union, and India 


A Triangle in Ethics 


INDIRA NALIN 


Vi FONFLICTS in world 


approach to international prob- 
lems. Therefore it seems to be 
worthwhile to analyze the under- 
lying attitudes of nations and their 
policy makers toward the world 
of today. Among the nations of 
our time the United States and 
the Soviet Union are the foremost 
protagonists of two different ap- 
proaches to world politics, while a 
third nation, India, is trying to 
provide an alternative to the dead- 
lock of ideological and military 
contests. For these reasons a closer 
examination of the principles of 
these nations may be of interest. 
India’s foreign policy developed 
a character of its own long before 
the attainment of independence. 
In 1921, soon after Gandhi had 
taken over the leadership of the 
Indian National Congress, the All- 
India Congress Committee an- 
nounced to all neighboring coun- 
tries the good will of the people 
of India, but it also stated the 
firm resolve of the people of India 
to disregard the treaties which 
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the British government of India 
had concluded with the govern- 
ments of neighboring countries— 
treaties which the Indian people 
felt had been devised to perpetu- 
ate British rule in India. 

On the other hand, the Congress 
refrained from regarding Britain’s 
enemies as India’s natural friends, 
and Gandhi himself was most out- 
spoken against both fascism and 
Japanese “‘co-prosperity.”” In spite 
of the double menace of fascism 
and perpetuated British rule, the 
Congress did not lose its hope for 
a future cooperation of India in 
a world community. Finally when 
independence drew nearer, Nehru 
summed up India’s aims in a 
speech in September, 1946: 

In the sphere of foreign 
affairs India will follow an in- 
dependent policy, keeping away 
from the power politics of 
groups aligned one against the 
other. . . . India will uphold the 
principle of freedom for de- 
pendent peoples and will oppose 
racial discrimination wherever 
it may occur. She will work 
with other peace-loving nations 


for international cooperation 
and good will without exploi- 
tation of one nation by an- 
Ofer... .. 


About a year after this state- 
ment was made, India gained full 
independence. At about the same 
time “containment” of Soviet 
Communism became the basis of 
United States international rela- 
tions, and Zhdanow, the Soviet 
mastermind, proclaimed the doc- 
trine of the “two camps.”’ Faced 
with this situation, independent 
India decided that her place was 
in neither of the “two camps” and 
that she would have to remain in 
a voluntary minority position. But 
India was not the only “uncom- 
mitted” nation, for there were a 
number of others, most of which 
had only emerged from a colonial 
or semi-colonial past. India could 


identify herself with these na- — 


tions and speak for them and 
thereby establish friendly relations 
with them. Thus the “minority 
report” gained weight but it also 
_ grew in substance as India tried 
to explain the position of “non- 
alignment” in more definite and 
positive terms. 


Gandhi envisaged in the field of 
world affairs concentric circles of 
good neighbors. These concen- 
tric circles had to be built on self- 
restraint and a proper reflection 
on each nation’s needs and prob- 


lems. Io him international rela- 


ions were only a part of the uni- 
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versal concept of social service, 
or “sarvodaya” (which means 
literally “the rise of all’). Nehru 
shows his adherence to this reflec- 
tive approach to world affairs by 
his rebuttal of ancient Indian and 
European theories of the balance 
of power, as he said in the Indian 
Parliament on August 20, 1958: 

I think Machiavelli said it, 
maybe Chanakya _ (Kautilya) 
also said it—of the theory that 
a country is inimical to its 
neighbor and is friendly to the 
country on the other side of 
the neighbor. That is the old 
doctrine of statecraft. You are 
inevitably supposed to be hostile 
to the neighbor country, but 
with the farther country you 
have to be friends because it 
might help you against your 
neighbor country. ‘That, if it 
applied at all in its bad way, 
applied at a time when the 
world moved slowly. Now every 
country is the neighbor of the 
other country. There is no dis- 
tance left in the world. 

With this reflective approach 
to international relations, based 
on Gandhi's strategy and style, 
India has developed an _ indige- 
nous technique which is never- 
theless universal in its intentions. 

At present there are only two 
other approaches to international 
relations which are universal in 


their intentions and indigenous 


in their origin, These are the 


normative ethics of international 
relations as followed by the United 
States and the partisan ethics of 
the Soviet Union. 

In order to have a better basis 
for a comparison of these three at- 
titudes toward international rela- 
tions, we must outline American 
and Soviet foreign policy. 

The American Revolution had 
a slightly different meaning to 
Americans on the one hand, and 
to Europeans and Asians on the 
other. ‘To Europeans and Asians, 
the American Revolution was and 
is the first spectacular democratic 
and anti-colonial revolution. 


To Americans the Revolution 
meant above all emancipation 
from the conflicts and vicissitudes 
of the Old World, and it was this 
fact which shaped American for- 
eign policy for more than 150 
years. During these years America 
could purge the Western Hemi- 
sphere of the influence of Euro- 
pean powers, except for the Brit- 
ish influence, and established a 
solid hegemony in this area which 
was conceived of as a “hemisphere 
of peace.” “Pax Britannica,” 
which kept the Old World under 
control from the battle of Water- 
loo until the first World War 
helped. America to attain this 
position. When Britain was no 
longer able to maintain or restore 


“Pax Britannica” it became plain. 


that America had to step in and 
establish “Pax Americana.” Since 


this meant that one achievement 
of the American Revolution, eman- 
cipation from the conflicts of 
the Old World, had to be given 
up, it was natural that the em- 
phasis shifted to the other em- 
phasis of the Revolution, the 
establishment of democracy. Con- 
sequently “Pax Americana” was 
backed by the will to make the 
world “safe for democracy.” 
‘Therefore, “Pax Americana” had 
to rest on a normative basis, the 
norm being the safety of democ- 
racy. This was undoubtedly a 
proposition which seemed morally 
superior and therefore more stable 
than the unprincipled “Pax Bri- 
tannica” which rested on such 
things as navy, trade monopoly, a 
colonial empire, and a shrewd 
foreign policy, designed to main- 
tain the balance of power in 
Europe by pitting one power 
against the other. 

The norm of safety for democ- 
racy was not a break with the 
older tradition of American for- 
eign policy, because the Monroe 
Doctrine also tried to guard the 
safety of democracy from the in- 
tervention of reactionary Euro- 
pean powers. However, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine had been a unl- 
lateral declaration, implying that 
the United States was willing to— 
stop any intervention in the West- 
ern Hemisphere at its own ex- 
pense. The extension of this norm 


to global dimensions was too great 
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a task to be achieved by unti- 
lateral declaration. President Wil- 
son, therefore, wanted to extend 
this norm by multilateral obliga- 
tions in the form of international 
assemblies and charters. From that 
time onwards unilateral declara- 
tion and multilateral obligation 
came to be the means of American 
foreign policy. Sometimes these 
two means were bound to jeopard- 
ize each other. 


The first World War ended 
with a victory for the allies, a 
defeat of Wilson’s plans in the 
United States, and apparent res- 
toration of “Pax Britannica.” 
America hoped to emancipate it- 
self once more from the vicissi- 
tudes of the Old World, and 
leave the task of controlling this 
place of conflict and tension to 
Britain. Only the advent of the 
second World War made it finally 
clear that “Pax Britannica’ was 
beyond recovery. The 1940s saw 
concerted effort to create practi- 
cally and theoretically the basis 
for an extension of “Pax Ameri- 
cana” all over the globe. Secre- 
tary Stimson invoked the Monroe 
Doctrine in order to save Britain, 
thereby relying upon the prin- 
ciple of unilateral declaration as 
a means of guaranteeing the safety 
of democrary, while Cordell Hull 
paved the way for the construc- 
tion of a centralized United Na- 
tions, thereby relying on Wilson’s 
innovation of multilateral obli- 
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gations as a means for the main- 
tenance of the safety of democracy. 
During the war years the concept 
of multilateral obligations com- 
bined with the demand for the 


unconditional surrender of the 
anti-democratic enemy, seemed to 
promise a global solution of all 
problems, and a _ stable ‘Pax 
Americana” for the whole world, 
built not on a balance of power 
but on the adherence to the norms 
of international obligations. When 
after the war these hopes were 
deflated by the attitude of the 
Soviet Union, America had to fall 
back on the old means of uni- 
lateral declaration: the Truman 
Doctrine, like the Monroe Doc- 
trine, defined an area in which 
the United States, if ‘necessary, 
would stop intervention at its 
own expense. Like the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Truman Doctrine 
implied that the United States 
had to establish and maintain a 
hegemony in the area to which 
it was applied so that the United 
States could live up to the decla- 
ration which it had made. 


While the concept of multi- 
lateral obligations was originally 
designed to replace and supersede 
unilateral declarations, this proc- 
ess was now reversed. Maulti- 
lateral obligations were made sub- 
servient to the unilateral declara- 
tion: the Rio Pact, NATO, and 
SEATO were designed to reén- 
force the Truman Doctrine. ‘The 
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normative philosophy which had 
sought to guarantee “Pax Ameri- 
cana” by international charters 
now found expression in a pro- 
liferation of security and defense 
treaties. Everyone who refused 
to join these multilateral obli- 
gations seemed to indicate that he 
did not want to increase the safety 
of democracy, an attitude which 
made him, from a_ normative 
point of view, an evil-doer. 


The maintenance of hegemony 
as implied in the Truman Doc- 
trine in an area so vast and di- 
versified as the “free world” be- 
came a serious and often embar- 
rassing problem to the United 
States. Ihe main source of this 
embarrassment is the fact that 
the hegemony cannot rest entirely 
on the United States’ own poten- 
tial but has to rest on those multi- 
lateral obligations which often 
contain many multilateral liabil- 
ities. ‘The partners to these obli- 
gations are outweighed by the 
United States, and therefore have 
no great influence on the overall 
policy pursued in the “free world.” 
Because of this fact they often do 
not feel responsible for this over- 
all policy. On the other hand the 
United States will hesitate to 
“throw its weight arourtd.” In 
order not to hurt the feelings of 
its partners, it will cater to them 
and often go so far as to back 
their irresponsible policies rather 
than to lose their loyalty. The 


liabilities which the United States 
has to underwrite in this context 
include, among many others, dic- 
tatorships in several countries, 
French and Portuguese colonial- 
ism, West European oil interests 
in the Middle East. The whole 
complex of liabilities becomes in 
turn a liability to each partner 
of the United States by virtue of 
its obligation that ties it to that 
country. Ihe same American con- 
cern for the loyalties and stability 
of the partners to the network 
of multilateral obligations that 
holds the Truman Doctrine to- 
gether gives rise to another d1- 
lemma. Because of its reliance on 
the vast network, the United States 
is deeply committed to the status 
quo in world affairs. Revolution, 
social change, and political con- 
flict anywhere can mean a change 
in loyalties and therefore such 
events have to be viewed with 
apprehension. ‘The “free world” 
area is seething with nationalism, 
social and political revolutions, 
since so many of the nations have 
only recently emerged from a 
colonial or semi-colonial past. 
Naturally a great deal of change 
is always imminent in this area. 
America’s commitment to the 
status quo therefore puts it into 
a strange position. It must dis- 
appoint the nations who look to 


' America as the great revolution- 
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ary, while on the other hand a 
number of governments which 


are unpopular for one reason or 
another rally around the Amer- 
ican flag because they are them- 
selves vitally interested in the 
status quo. These governments 
not only find support in multi- 
lateral treaties with the United 
States, they are provided, in addi- 
tion, with good excuses for their 
policy by the American norma- 
tive philosophy: they emphasize 
their legal status and denounce 
any. opposition as Communist. 

Considering thesé circumstances 
it can be said that America is 
ideologically and practically at a 
serious disadvantage. ‘The nor- 
mative and legalistic ideology of 
the United States does not pro- 
voke much enthusiasm but on 
the other hand it commits the 
United States to steadfastness in 
situations which are often mili- 
tarily and diplomatically embar- 
rassing. For this reason the United 
States is sometimes obliged to 
enter into veritable military and 
diplomatic traps. 

Another handicap of the nor- 
mative ideology is that it has been 
derived from internal American 
experience of “government of law 
and not of men,” and is projected 
into a field of international rela- 
tions which is still largely an area 
of “government of men and not 
of law.” As a result American 
foreign policy always has the char- 
acter of law enforcement in an 
area where there is neither a un1- 
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versally accepted law nor a univer- 
sally accepted police. 

In the “cold war’ American 
handicaps have usually become 
Soviet advantages, and Soviet for- 
eign policy is always quick to 
capitalize on American embarrass- 
ment. In the following paragraphs 
we shall try to analyze the char- 
acter of Soviet foreign policy 
which has been so irritating to 
American diplomats. 

Russian foreign policy, like that 
of the United States, also has two 
different elements—ideological and 
practical. ‘The ideological ele- 
ment is not normative, like the 
American one, but partisan. Par- 
tisan ethics as opposed to norma- 
tive ethics do not follow a law 
of guarantees and commitments: 
they take their directives from in- 
sight into historical developments 
as seen and interpreted by the 
Communist party. ‘he process of 
insight and interpretation is easier 
to manipulate than the establish- 
ment of new norms. The ideo- 
logical difficulty, however, enters 
with the question: Who has the 
right to interpret history? 

The answer to this question is 
a process of subversion on the 
one hand and of oppression on 
the other. Revolution is welcome 
and must be promoted but once 
it has been performed the forces 
released must be disciplined and 
the right to further interpretation 
of history must be centralized in 


order to avoid confusion. ‘This 
discipline can be achieved only by 
the suppression of all deviations. 


Just as America, under Wilson 
and subsequently, was disappoint- 
ed in its belief that the world 
could be pacified by throwing a 
net of normative: ethics over the 
unruly forces of the world, so, 
too, Russia was very early dis- 
appointed in its hopes that a 
world revolution would unite all 
forces in their adherence to one 
system of partisan ethics. At- 
tempts to help the world revolu- 
tion along by subverting people 
in other countries soon ended 
in frustration. Subversion alone, 
without the possibility of oppress- 
ing “counterrevolutionaries,” did 
not prove successful. ‘Therefore 
both the ideological and the prac- 
tical approach to international 
relations had to be changed. The 
first change was accomplished by 
Stalin’s doctrine of “Socialism in 
one country,” which maintained 
that the revolution could survive 
in the Soviet Union even if a 
world revolution could not be 
expected in the near future. The 
practical implication was that 
Russia had to become a citadel 
of the revolution. Thus could 
Russian hegemony in the Com- 
munist world and Russian expan- 
sion be justified. In the practical 
pursuit of the hegemony, plans 
could follow the old lines of Czar- 
ist imperialism. Since Peter the 
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Great, the Czarist empire had pur- 
sued with varying degrees of in- 
tensity the same policy of west- 
ernization of Russia and the same 
drive for access to the seas that 
surround the Eurasian continent. 
These policies have been pur- 
sued with the same eagerness by 
the Soviets. In 1939 the “Baltic 
Windows” coveted long before by 
Peter the Great were thrown open. 
After the second World War, the 
Balkans, an old aim of Russian 
expansion, came under Soviet con- 
trol. In 1946, the Russians hesi- 
tated to leave their position in 
Iran, but here and at the Darda- 
nelles the Western powers checked 
Russian expansion and the “cold 
war began. 


Soviet Russia made these ad- 
vances at a time when America 
still had high hopes of restoring 
a normative world order. Russia 
had the advantages of valuable 
years of experience in Europe be- 
tween the wars, which had dem- 
onstrated to Russia that the 
Communist ideology made little 
headway in Europe unless it was 
backed by occupation forces. Stal- 
inism had solved these problems 
but Stalinism had its drawbacks, 
too. Since it was in essence a 
national communism and since it 
had replaced the all embracing 
concept of imminent world revo- 
lution, Stalinism carried within it- 
self the seeds of ‘Titoism. Fur- 
thermore, Stalinism tended to 


downgrade Communist parties in 
countries outside the Soviet orbit, 
implicitly denying their immedi- 
ate usefulness for the attainment 
of world revolution by making 
them tactical weapons for Soviet 
hegemony. ‘The nationalist out- 
look of this ideology, however, 
made it possible for the Soviet 
Russians to side with revolution- 
ary nationalist movements outside 
the Soviet orbit in “‘national front”’ 
campaigns. If necessary the local 
Communist parties in those coun- 
tries could be sacrificed for such 
purposes. Inside the Soviet orbit 
exactly the reverse policy had to 
be followed; nationalist move- 
ments had to be kept down, and 
dedicated Communist govern- 
ments, but preferably not nation- 
alist-communist ones, had to be 
backed. 


This subversive-oppressive pol- 
icy suffered from its inner contra- 
dictions. It did not necessarily 
score great success outside the 
Soviet orbit but created frustra- 
tion within and encouraged and 
provoked national-communist re- 
actions. De-Stalinization in 1956 
was designed to do away with 
the frustrations and to preserve 
the advantages. But this attempt 
had dangerous consequences in 
Eastern Europe. Since then there 
has been a steady re-Stalinization 
growing in all probability out of 
the insight that Stalinism after all 
met a serious need—that it was 
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not just the whim of an ambi- 
tious ruler but evolved from the 
inner logic of the Soviet system 
of “Socialism in one country.” As 
long as the world revolution does 
not arrive or is not renounced, 
and as long as Soviet hegemony 
has to be preserved, Stalinism will 
have its place. Thus the old pat- 
tern of tactical subversion and 
Soviet orbit oppression must con- 
tinue. Seen from this point of 
view Soviet Russia is also inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the 
status quo in its own orbit, for it 
is threatened by forces of nation- 
alism and the “revolution of rising 
expectations’’ similar to those 
which often disturb the American 
system of alliances. But as the 
United States cannot much longer 
cherish political and social change 
within its own boundaries alone, 
while being embarrassed by simi- 
lar though different changes with- 
out, so, too, Soviet Russia cannot 
much longer back nationalist 
movements outside its orbit while 
oppressing them within. 

We have now outlined the three 
approaches to international rela- 
tions and may proceed to com- 
pare the Indian attitude with the 
two other approaches, examining 
their differences and their simi- 
larities. 

The Indian and the American 
approach, the reflective and the 
normative, have a great deal in 
common. They both grew out of 


an attempt to apply universal 
ethical concepts to international 
relations and to diminish and dis- 
courage the use of violence as a 
method of solving political or 
social conflicts. ‘The ideals of 
national independence and self- 
determination combined with the 
idea of “One World” are parts 
of the background of the Indian 
as well as the American approach. 
The differences between the two 
are only those of means and not 
of ends, but these differences are 
magnified by disagreement over 
the degree of magnitude of con- 
temporary problems. While the 
United States regards Commu- 
nism as the number one problem, 
India thinks that the emancipa- 
tion and development of millions 
of colonial and for the most part 
poverty-stricken peoples is the 
number one problem of our cen- 
tury. America does not overlook 
this latter problem, but tends to 
look at it from the point of view 
of whether or not these emanci- 
pated impoverished millions will 
fall a prey to Communism. India 
does not ignore Soviet Commu- 
nism but tends to think of it 
rather as one—though rather nar- 
row and ruthless—way of dealing 
with the emancipation of the 
poverty-stricken millions. 


This difference is understand- 
able in view of the different na- 
tional experience of the United 
States and India. The United 
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States was taken by surprise after 
the war, when it encountered hos- 
tile and powerful Soviet Com- 
munism while India had lived 
through an intensive struggle for 
national independence and faced 
almost insurmountable social and 
economic problems. 


But if it had not been for the 
pronounced differences of opinion 
about the right means in the 
approach to international rela- 
tions, India and America might 
have forgotten about the differ- 
ences of national experience and 
could either have joined in an 
alliance or have remained com- 
pletely indifferent toward each 
other. The difference of opinion 
about these means, however, has 
created an uneasy atmosphere of 
mutual apprehension between the 
two countries. 

Thus America, from its norma- 
tive point of view, tends to criti- 
cize India’s aversion to interna- 
tional defense-organizations as 
“immoral” while India from her 
reflective point of view tends to 
see the proliferation of such obli- 
gations as an increase of tensions 
rather than a means of defense. 
Furthermore, India in the identi- 
fication with the peoples of past 
or present colonial status, cham- 
pions the cause of emancipation 
of those peoples and tends to 
think that the United States 1s 
unrealistic in disregarding this 
problem, while the United States 


tends to think that India is un- 
realistic in its appraisal of Soviet 
Communism. 

Since both: the United States 
and India are in agreement about 
most other points in international 
relations, cooperation between the 
two nations would yield good re- 
sults. Under the present circum- 
stances it is almost impossible for 
the United States to “identify” 
itself with poverty-stricken peo- 
ples who have just escaped colo- 
nialism. However, the United 
States could do so in cooperation 


with India, if the United States. 


would cut back its network of 
defense obligations. 

India and the Soviet block, the 
reflective and the partisan ap- 
proach, have nothing in common, 
for. the complete subjection of 
means to ends (that is, the com- 
plete subjection of ethics to par- 
tisan truth) is the opposite of the 
reflective way of arriving at ends 


by adhering to “truthful” means. 


To India the only dynamic pol- 
icy against the challenge of Com- 
munism seemed to be to set an 
example of non-vigfent social 
change and advancement for the 
underdeveloped areas, thus pro- 
viding an alternative to the vio- 
lent and coercive methods of 
Communism. This policy had to 
be based on internal and external 
restraint, which guaranteed the 
social peace within the country 
and the international peace with- 
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out, so essential to such an experl- 
ment. Internationally this_re- 
straint was expressed in the Panch 
Shila, and in attempts at media- 
tion of international conflicts and 
an emphasis on a better political 
atmosphere. 

Fundamentally the two con- 
cepts of containment and restraint 
are not incompatible, provided 
that “containment” is stripped of 
its ideological implications and 
reduced to the guarantee of the 
defense of territorial sovereignty 
to those countries which have to 
fear Russian invasion, and pro- 
vided that “‘restraint’’ means a 
consolidation of power by means 
of social improvement and a re- 
striction of defensive alliances to 
a necessary minimum and to areas 
which can be defended. 

In recent years George F. Ken- 
nan, who originally defined the 
containment policy in 1947, seems 
to have developed thoughts sim- 
ilar to those which we have sum- 
marized in the preceding para- 
graphs. He wrote in 1954, (in 
Realities of American Foreign 
Policy) : 

. we must be gardeners and 
not mechanics in our approach 
to world affairs. ... Ihe forces 
of nature will generally be on 
the side of him who under- 
stands them best and respects 
them most scrupulously. We 
do not need to insist, as the 

Communists do, that change in 


the camp of our adversaries 
can come only by violence. Our 
concept of the possibility of the 
improvement in the condition 
of mankind is not predicated, 
as is that of the Communists, 
on the employment of violence 
as a means to its realization. 
If our outlook on life, as we 


believe it to be, is more closely 


attuned to the real nature 
of man than that of our Com- 
munist adversaries then we can 
afford to be patient and even 
occasionally suffer reverses, plac- 
ing our confidence in the longer 


and deeper workings of history. 


(CSD 


The Tragedy of John Birch 


PAUL E. KILLINGER 


was POHN BIRCH, Captain, 
: am U.S. Army Intelligence 

a) ce and then serving’ with 
the U.S. Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices in’ Kunming, China, was 
killed August 25, 1945. According 
to the records of the U.S. Army, 
Captain Birch died a hero’s death 
in the line of duty’ which brought 
him to China because, as the son 
of American missionaries, he 
spoke fluent Chinese. 

Today the memory of John 
Birch has been called to our atten- 
tion by the fact that Robert 
Welch, wealthy candy manufac- 
turer from Boston, has named his 
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extreme conservative semi-polit- 
ical organization the John Birch 
Society. Robert Welch discovered 
Birch’s name and the circum- ; 
stances of his death by pure 
chance while thumbing through 
records of U.S. military operations 
in China at the end of World 
War II. 

The principles upon which the 
Birch Society is organized are not 
new in this country. What is new, 
and very encouraging, is the. man- 
ner in which the newspapers are 
exposing and discussing the prac- 
tices and beliefs of the Birch or- 
ganization. In_ twentieth-century 


America there have been many 
groups whose political and social 
views have anticipated Robert 
Welch’s organization. The Amer- 
ican First Party, the Commoners 
Party, and such publications as 
The Cross and The Flag and 
Searchlight have been preaching 
hate for a long time. ‘There can be 
no doubt that the fear, ignorance, 
and psychological imbalance that 
has fed these American fascist 
organizations for many years also 
feeds the newer John Birch So- 
ciety. 

Acknowledgment of the danger 
that these radical right-wing or- 
ganizations represent in terms of 
the American society dedicated to 
free, sane discussion is long over- 
due. It is therefore a happy fact 
that the kind of madness such or- 
ganizations have for so long dis- 
played is now ,being exposed by 
conscientious, newspapermen all 
across the nation. 

In a manner typical with such 
organizations, the John Birch So- 
ciety represents the money and 
work of one man, Mr: Robert 
Welch—the same man who is now 
dismayed by widespread publica- 
tion of his charge that former 
President Eisenhower is ‘a dedi- 
cated, conscious agent of the Com- 
munist conspiracy.” Organized 
about two-and-a-half years ago in 
the Indiana state capital, the 


principle. Small local chapters 


on 


Birch Society operates on the mr 
e 
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gathered by leaders appointed 
from above. Attendance at meet- 
ings is by invitation only, no 
names of members are published 
or records kept, and dues of $24 
for men and $12 for women are 
collected. 

At their meetings members of 
the Birch group hear tape record- 
ings, view motion pictures, listen 
to book reviews, and discuss vari- 
ous aspects of what they view as 
the widespread communist con- 
spiracy. Members are encouraged 
to engage in letter writing and 
other public opinion campaigns, 
and in the words of Mr. Welch 
are encouraged to “join . . . local 
PTAs at the beginning of the 
school year, get your conservative 
friends to do likewise, and go to 
work to take it over.”’ 

I have mentioned that the 
founder of this organization 
considers former President Eisen- 
hower a communist. This state- 
ment is contained in a book that 
grew out of a lengthy letter called 
‘The Politician.’ When Mr. 
Welch réalized that he had gone 
too far in his accusations, every 
effort was made to withdraw the 
book from circulation. The ac- 
cusations have not, however, been 
forgotten. And besides the accu- 
sation against Eisenhower, the 
book mentions other traditional 
targets of the American fascist. 
Thus also listed as communist 
tools are former Presidents Tru- 


man and Roosevelt, John Foster 
and Allan Dulles, and Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren. The Birch So- 
ciety is also, in part, responsible 
for the current widespread cam- 
paign to effect the impeachment 
of Justice Warren from the Su- 
preme Court. 

When the Birch Society was 
first organized in Indianapolis in 
December, 1958, Mr. Welch gave 
a two-day speech to a handful of 
invited guests. [hat speech has 
since become the organization's 
Bible—it is called the Blue Book. 
The Blue Book sets forth the be- 
liefs of the founder and the details 
of how the organization shall 
function. It reflects the hard- 
boiled, even dictatorial, style of 
the Society’s founder. In one place 
in it Robert Welch states that 
“democracy is merely a deceptive 
phrase, a weapon of demagoguery 
and a perennial fraud.” He fur- 
ther states that members disloyal 
tc the organization will be elim- 
inated without going through 
“any congress of so-called demo- 
cratic processes.”’ 

Robert Welch’s accusations 
against outstanding persons are 
now widely known. Yet he ‘has not 
brought forth any evidence to sup- 
port his allegations. In fact just a 
short time ago’ when speaking in 
Santa Barbara, California, he re- 
fused to enter into discussion. with 
a person asking questions. But his 
inability to document his accusa- 
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tions, or perhaps his lack of desire 
to do so, is nowhere more evident 
than in his monthly magazine 
called American Opinion. Occa- 
sionally this magazine devotes 
itself t@ surveys of communist in- 
filtratign in 107 countries. In each 
country. Welch blandly and with- 
out any substantiation whatsoever 
gives a percentage score on degree 
of red’ infiltration. The experts 
would like to know where he gets 
his information! 

In recent weeks there has been 
outspoken criticism of Robert 
Welch and of the Birch Society 
all across the nation. ‘The variety 
of critics have been positively 
amazing. In a letter to the Atlanta 
Constitution the former head of 
the Georgia Ku Klux Klan called 
Birch Society members “parlor fas- 
cists.” Senators Javits and Hum- 
phrey and Speaker Rayburn have 
been sharply critical of the or- 
ganization and especially of mem- 
bers of Congress who have joined 
the group. Reportedly letters are 
pouring into congressional offices 
demanding an investigation of the 
organization. Senator Goldwater 
has defended the organization, 
basing his defense of it largely on 
the fact that it is an anti-commu- 
nist organization. Senator East: 
land, Chairman of the Senaté In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, has 
circulated a letter over his signa- 
ture calling the Birch Society “a 
patriotic organization.” And fi- 


nally, Congressman Scherer, rank- 
ing Republican member of the 
Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, has endorsed the Society. 

In connection with the criti- 
cisms and demands for investiga- 
tion of Mr. Welch and the Birch 
- Society, it is both interesting and 
quite disturbing to note that a few 
persons who have opposed the in- 
vestigatory procedures of the Un- 
American Activities Committee 
are now asking it to investigate 
this right-wing group. I do not 
think religious liberals can sup- 
port any and every demand for 
investigation. But I do think that 
Congressman Reuss, a Unitarian 
and liberal Democrat from Wis- 
consin, put the matter of investi- 
gation and exposure to public 
view of the activities of such or- 
ganizations in full perspective 
when he said: “Propaganda or- 
ganizations have the right to free 
speech and the right to have any 
investigation of their activities 
~ conducted with due process of law 
and full regard for fair play, but 
the public has a, right to know 
who is behind these activities, how 
they are financed and how they 
are carried on.” 

The attention that the. John 
Birch Society has attracted re- 
cently seems to reveal something 
about the psychological security 
of Americans, and about our sense 
of adequacy in handling the world 
conflict in which we are all so 
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deeply involved. I have been a 
little surprised that the criticisms 
of this organization have not been 
even more vociferous. But perhaps 
too many of us feel insecure about 
the validity of our own opinions— 
this is an outgrowth of the sup- 
posedly scientific attitude that we 
do not have all the informa- 
tion, and therefore are somehow 
obliged to withhold judgment. 
Accusations leveled against Chief 
Justice Warren or ex-President 
Eisenhower may seem like fairy 
tales, but still somehow they call 
into question our own evaluation 
of these people, and we each feel 
that perhaps our own evaluations 
of these men may have been 
slightly incorrect. Lhe suggestion 
conveyed in such accusations, how- 
ever, 1s not a matter of fact or 
information, but a matter of emo- 
tion. Here the basic disruption of 
such accusations within the dem- 
ocratic process becomes clear, for 
the emotion packed into them 
seems to question each person’s 
adequacy at understanding and 
comprehending reality. “‘—The emo- 
tional impact of such accusations 
is that we are each even more in- 
significant and limited than we 
had imagined heretofore. This is 
where the real totalitarianism of 
such unfounded accusations lies; 
they remove our sense of dignity, 
responsibility, and rationality, and 
imply that only with the help of 
a dictator who knows. the whole 


truth will we be able to gain vic- 
tory over Communism. 

Before we allow ourselves to be 
hypnotized by any of these points 
of view we must turn back and 
take a liberating look at the high 
symbolism of the situation that 
caused John Birch’s death in the 
first place. A newspaper article 
reporting interviews with several 
American officers who knew the 
circumstances of fohn_ Birch’s 
death reveals information which 
speaks across time and death. It 
tells us a good deal about the 
super - conservatism upon which 
the Birch Society is feeding today. 
These newspaper reports reveal 
that Captain Birch was collecting 
data on troop movements when he 
was detained by a group of Chi- 
nese communists, who, in 1945, 
were our allies against the Japa- 
nese. Captain Birch was the son 
of missionaries who had spent 
most of their lives in China and 
thus he spoke Chinese fluently. Ac- 
cording to these American officers, 
Captain Birch was shot largely 
because of his arrogance, and be- 
cause he caused a Chinese officer 
to lose face in front of his men. 
One of the Americans interviewed 
in this newspaper article said: 

The men in the patrol [with 
Captain Birch] agreed that if 
Birch had kept his mouth shut, 
the Chinese communists would 
never have touched him. [But] 
because of his background and 
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long life in China, he threw 
his weight around. Birch was a 
fine gentleman but being a son 
of a missionary family and hav- 
ing grown up among the Chi- 
nese he was pretty forward and 
spoke harshly with the Chinese. 

[And this American concluded: } 

He had that [Chinese] Com- 
mander backed up into a corner 

. where he almost had to 
shoot ... to save face among his 
group. 

In Captain Birch’s arrogance, 
in the way in which he had been 
conditioned by his life in China 
to deal with the Chinese, seems to 
me to lie a symbol of the personal 
tragedy of the individual con- 
fronted with our conflictual world. 
John Birch was handicapped by 
a certain unreality, by a certain 
imperceptiveness about the true 
human facts of his situation. He 
failed to meet the challenge of 
the new situation because of what 
he had learned in the old China. 
His military training and his life 
in China led him to try to throw 
his weight around when dealing 
with the Chinese. It seems evident 
from this that Captain Birch 
looked down upon the Chinese as 
inferior people. I expect that as a. 
white man and as an American: 
he had certain rights to demand 
information from the Chinese. 
And I expect that he spoke the 
language well enough to com- 
municate these feelings quickly. 


Thus, I would be inclined to view 
John Birch’s death not as a sym- 
bol of the conflict between Com- 
munism and freedom, but rather 
as a symbol of the decline of that 
old, imperialistic way of dealing 
with colored peoples which has 
been dying for decades now. 

That Robert Welch should 
choose to name his ultra-conserva- 
tive organization after a person 
who revealed such immoral and 
wholly unrealistic attitudes in his 
life, speaks a very great deal about 
the kind of backward-looking, 
anachronistic attitudes Welch and 
the Birch Society are mouthing 
today. 

And yet John Birch’s tragedy 
is also the tragedy of every Amer- 
ican today! For each of us has 
been equipped by our schools, 
our churches, our business groups, 
and our culture with an attitude 
of superiority that is very hard to 
overcome as we try to pierce 
through to the real issues of the 
present world. We accept it even 
without thinking that somehow 
we have the right to consume a 
major percentage of the world’s 
copper, or sugar, or timber. We 
are used to the highest standard 
of living known in history, and 
we take it mostly unthinkingly as 
our right. We are used to believ- 
ing that our nation can never lose 
a war and that ours is the best 
and right way of life. We are in- 
deed very fortunate people. 
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But our basic tragedy is that 
the ideas and attitudes we have 
learned and inherited do not 
really serve us well in terms of the 
larger demands of this day and 
age. We might make a compart- 
son to the lower animals who 
become adjusted and well adapted 
to a given environment—but who 
are totally inflexible when that 
environment changes. A fox, for 
instance, develops keen hearing, 
an ability to stalk his prey,and a 
fleet-footedness that literally keeps 
him and his species alive. In much 
the same way people and national 
groups develop life-preserving at- 
titudes and tendencies to respond. 
For the majority of us it would 
be impossible to adjust to a soci- 
ety where each man was expected 
to have two or more wives. All our 
learning and past experience have 
prepared us to live in a monoga- 
mous relationship. 

The point here is that basically 
our attitudes justify our lives. 
What we learn and what we ex- 
perience testify in a _ thousand 
ways to the righteousness of our 
way of living. And, of course, 
were we to lack this kind of 
psychological reinforcement we 
would be liable to become vege- 
tables, confined to a mental in- 
stitution, incapable of coping with 
life at all. 

The question before our civili- 
zation—and so before each one of 
us—is that while Communism, in- 


dividualism, freedom, and democ- 
racy are at issue today, we cannot 
turn back history but rather must 
_go forward to seek victory. 

The question facing each one of 
us today is whether history can 
be turned back, or whether we 
can find the courage to go forward 
and find new meanings to democ- 
racy and freedom that will give 
us strength to achieve ultimate 
victory for the cause of freedom. 
The over-all issue which the death 
of John Birch presents is that of 
how to adapt ourselves to a 
changing world, how to adjust our 
inner perspective so that arro- 
gance will not blind us to reality. 
The old reliable centers of power, 
the alliances, the means of dis- 
tributing raw materials and a host 
of other standards that have 
guided us have either changed or 
broken down. And so any polit- 
ical organization like the John 
Birch Society that trades on fear, 
ignorance, and stereotypes offers 
us bitter vinegar instead of the 
water of life. Any organization 
that directs us to evaluate world 
changes merely in terms of Com- 
munism is simply offering us an 
idol to worship in fear. When we 
worship at the feet of this idol 
labeled Communism, fear para- 
lyzes the higher centers of our 
mental activity—we lose the power 
to discriminate—and we merely 
propitiate the god and drown out 
our own fear by shouting Amer- 
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icanism, capitalism, and individ- 
ualism. But of course we know 
quite well that such behavior will 
not save us any more than im- 
peaching Earl Warren will save 
us. For the problem is deeper 
than this. 

The deeper problem is that 
sometimes the conservatives do 
point to the right issues—except 
that they talk about them in the 
wrong way, and are driven by 
fear to believe that a few clichés 
can provide a faith. Certainly in- 
dividualism 7s a problem for each 
one of us. Certainly capitalism is 
a problem in that encouraging 
social responsibility and planning 
by industry is difficult against the 
historic background of business 
license. Certainly democracy pre- 
sents some very real problems in a 
highly complex world where con- 
frontation of the real issues is 
dificult for even the experts. 

Certainly the adaptability which 
has made it possible for us to 
create this sort of civilization can 
let us also transcend it. Man’s 
capacity to understand and to 
adapt to what he understands is 
his chief glory. In freedom and 
through democratic discussion we 
can discover better means of real- 
izing the ancient dreams of man 
for peace, security, and civiliza- 
tion. But we must get our lives 
in perspective—especially the self- 
righteousness caused by our his- 
tory and the affluence caused by 


our manner of living. Our goal 
must ever be to try to stand a 
little bit outside ourselves. If 
John Birch had really had a per- 
spective on Chinese culture and 
thought- ways would he have 
chosen the arrogant behavior that 
led to his death? And what about 
Robert Welch, whose candy fac- 
tory in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
lends a saporific sweetness to the 
air of that city? Does Robert 
Welch know that he might share 
responsibility for the coming of 
Communism to Cuba? Does he 
comprehend how the cheap and 
plentiful sugar that he has used 
for years in his candy may be an 
indirect cause of Fidel Castro’s 
rise in Cuba? Does Mr. Welch's 
vociferous anti-Communism really 
help him to think about the way 
in which a depressed one-crop 
economy based on sugar produc- 
tion could lead to a desire for 
social reform that in its turn 
could be exploited by commun- 
ists? And does Mr. Welch realize 
the implications of similar eco- 
nomic difficulties around the 
world? Or does his fear of Com- 
munism blind him to any such 
specific insights? 

With regard, then, to the John 


Birch Society and to all such re- 
actionary attempts to turn the 
clock backward, we must ask the 
question: Is Communism really 
the issue in the world today? Or 
are the conditions that can be ex- 
ploited by the communists the 
issue? 

Confronted as we are with such 
issues, we can by determination 
and from insight adopt an ethical 
point of view congruent with 
these times, which springs from 
an emphasis upon the dignity of 
man and his ultimate worth as a 
thoughtful, perceptive creature. If 
we are straightforward religious 
liberals, really concerned to pro- 
mote the cause of freedom, de- 
mocracy, and cultural pluralism 
then we will learn the lesson from 
John Birch’s death. For the les- 
son is that arrogance, haughtiness, 
self-righteousness, and mere re- 
spect for power or position, no 
longer serve as the best grounds 
for relating people to people. ‘To- 
day the things which best relate 
people to people and person to 
person are shared concerns for 
peace, for improved living condi- 
tions, and the mutual respect that 
can bring about concerted atten- 
tion to all our common hopes. 
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BOOKMAN’S NOTEBOOK 


CHARLES W. PHILLIPS 


THE NEw Look IN ORTHODOXY 


At least there is a new strategy 
developing in orthodoxy, and one 
to which Unitarian Universalists 
should pay some attention. The 
basic aim is to pitch to the “new 
society” that is developing. ‘This 
society is sufficiently heavy in up- 
per middle class, educated con- 
stituency, with a combination of 
skepticism and indifference to 
theological doctrine and termi- 
nology, that it gives Catholic and 
Protestant churchmen alike con- 
cern. The situation is not liberal- 
ism. If it were, there would be 
rumblings of discontent in these 
churches, which there are not. 
Rather, there is much more com- 
placency. It is to this that a strat- 
egy is developing. Unitarian Uni- 
versalists should watch it, partly 
because we should share in the 
concern about the complacency 
(which sometimes affects our 
pews) and because to the degree 
that the strategy is successful, it 
will put us on our mettle in a way 
we have not been forced in years. 
It can be a great boon to us, if 
we are aware. 

Two books mainly dealt with 
this time will serve as examples of 
what is going on. The first is We 
Hold These Truths (Catholic Re- 
flections on the American Propo- 
sition) by John Courtney Murray, 
S. J. The second one is Christian- 
ity and Modern Man (The Crisis 
of Secularism) by Albert T. Mol- 
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legen. Murray is, of course, the 
well-known Catholic theologian, 
professor at Woodstock, Mary- 
land, and pretty much the intel- 
lectual leader of the “dynamic 
expositors’ of the faith. A grow- 
ing number of the younger Cath- 
olic clergy are openly acknowledg- 
ing this point of view, and are 
coming out into the market place 
with it. They are engaging in com- 
munity affairs in a new way, are 
affable and irenic in manner, 
and are keen. The chief group 
among Protestants that is showing 
general signs of “going modern” 
is the Episcopal church. Bishop 
Pike is the spiritual leader here 
(not all the other bishops or 
clergy go for him, but he is rais- 
ing an attractive standard to 
many). Mollegen is Professor of 
New Testament Languages and 
Literature at Virginia Theological 
Seminary. He has been a popular 
lecturer this last year in the Wash- 
ington, D. C. area, impressing 
many, including a few Unitarians 
of my acquaintance. 

To deal first with We Hold 
These Truths, it may be said that 
this is by far the more substantial 
of these two books. Murray ad- 
dresses himself much more funda- 
mentally to the problem of a 

“public concensus” in a pluralistic 
society. This is a synonym for the 
older “public philosophy” of 
Walter Lippmann. He has some 
penetrating things to say about it. 
Reasonable conversation by means 


of reasonable laws is his ideal. 


We face a crisis that is new 
in history... . Perhaps the time 
has come when we should en- 
deavor to dissolve the structure 
of war that underlies the plu- 
ralistic society, and erect the 
more civilized structure of the 
dialogue.‘ It would be no less 
sharply pluralistic, but rather 
more so, since the real plural- 
isms would be clarified out of 
their present confusion. And 
amid the pluralism a_ unity 
would be discernible—the unity 
of orderly conversation. The 
pattern would not be that of ig- 

' norant armies clashing by night 
but of informed men _ locked 
together in argument in the full 

light of a new dialectical day. 
Thus we might present to a 
“candid world” the spectacle of 
a civil society. 

In the pleading for and in de- 
fense of reason (Catholics can say 
a lot of good things on this), he 
pleads for a fresh recognition of 
the role of natural law and its 
place in the American develop- 
ment. There are many sane and 
well-put passages. Murray recog- 
nizes America as a unique experl- 
ment in history. He recognizes 
that ‘a new problem has been 
put to the universal Church by 
the American doctrine.” He wishes 
to support the doctrine and show 
that the Church can bend to it, 
without compromise, because the 
meaning of the American doctrine 
has been implicit in the teachings 
of the Church all along. 


Insofar as one looks backward 
into. history at this point, the 
above may raise an eyebrow. Nev- 
ertheless, the intention to state 
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this, and the degree to which Mur- 
ray or any other Catholic spokes- 
man can find passages or interpret 
them in the encyclicals to this 
end, and get it on paper, is surely 
to be welcomed. In fact the more 
of this the better. He also has 
some good things to say on cen- 
sorship, and such matters as try- 
ing to legislate on birth control, 
and the moral laws of the Church 
in medicine. In fact it is difficult 
to take exception here, but rather 
one wishes that he will be influ- 
ential in certain quarters of the 
hierarchy which one suspects does 
not see his light. As far as govern- 
ment aid for parochial schools is 
concerned, we would, most of us, 
not go along with him, although 
it is probably true that all sides 
are going to have to move more 
pragmatically, and less absolutis- 
tically in this area than any have. 


‘T'wo_ points are to be raised 
about this book. The first is that 
in the early part of the book Jef- 
ferson is praised highly. No stones 
are thrown here. Yet later, in dis- 
cussing the bad effects of the En- 
lightenment, John Locke is at 
best damned with faint praise, and 
again outrightly demeaned as 
muddle-headed. ‘his cannot real- 
ly be pulled off to anyone who 
knows Jefferson. Locke’s works 
were more the Bible to Jefterson 
than Holy Writ itself, nor was 
Jefferson particularly informed by 
the Jesuit modulators to the Mod- 
ern Period, Cardinals Bellarmine, 
Suarez, and Mendoza. And when 
encyclicals are quoted, one is re- 
minded of the reply of the late 
Albert Camus to the Dominican 
Fathers at Aix-le-Bains, on the 
point that the Church had spoken, 


that he preferred speaking in 
something less than the obscurity 
of the encyclical. However wel- 
come Murray’s present interpreta- 
tions are, they have an ex post 
facto quality about them. 


The second point is the ques- 
tion, not necessarily of the per- 
sonal integrity of either Murray 
or any of the men following him, 
but of the total situation of the 
Church which might render it 
that this growing philosophy in 
the Church (reputed now to rep- 
resent up to forty percent of the 
younger American men) can turn 
out to be if not an expedient 
tactic, then a liberty that may be 
rescinded. For myself, for what 
it is worth, I think that the posi- 
tions stated must be taken at face 
value. Let us welcome the “‘civi- 
lized structure of dialogue” and 
be informed, sophisticated, and 
keen enough to keep it on the 
track of reason. If, sadly, the 
issues are not so amenable, let it 
not be us who failed first in the 
service. 


Murray's book is good stimulat- 
ing reading, with a lot of value. 
Mollegen will stimulate in a dif- 
ferent way. Although shorter, 
what it does is to make a rapid 
survey of the history of Christian 
thought. It aims to show how 
secularism was born out of Chris- 
tianity, as a good thing bringing 
many human and material bene- 
fits. However, lacking in pro- 
fundity when cut loose by itself, 
to deal with an understanding of 
man, society, and the universe, it 
must become “demonic” or “re- 
enter the Christian sphere of re- 
demption.” In short, he shows in 
an appreciatively objective way 
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that the Christian development 
doctrinally, mainly through Au- 
gustine, Aquinas, and the Reform- 
ers, had some meaning and sub- 
stance. In the Modern Period a 
lot of good things got cut loose in 
ideas of science, freedom, et cetera, 
but they got too free, resulting 
in excessive weight being put on 
evolutionism, Marxism, psycho- 
analysm, “religion of humanity,” 
and such, which have come crop- 
pers in recent years. Seeing the 
perspective entire one can get 
renewed appreciation for the wis- 
dom and depth of Classical Chris- 
tianity. It does not require any 
fundamentalism, any anti-scien- 
tific bias, any ignoring of Biblical 
scholarship. It only requires an 
intelligent overview of the whole. 
He should have stopped right 
there and given no examples of 
New Testament exegesis, for what 
he does to the story of the casting 
out of demons, the walking on the 
water, and one or two others, is 
to me juvenile. In spite of that, 
the book is significant. There 1s 
enough substance in Christian 
theology, there is enough shallow- 
ness and superficiality in many 
recent nostrums to make a plau- 
sible case. 


There are several questions 
about this book too. First, there 
is again the demeaning of the 
Enlightenment and of John Locke. 
This ought to say something to 
us. We were digged to some con- 
siderable extent out of that well. 
True, much of the 18th century 
has gone out of date. The old 
Deism cannot be revived. The 
older Rationalism needs qualifica- 
tion. But in those years some of 
the best slogans for, and work in 
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behalf of, freedom and _ liberty 
occurred. We need to reexamine 
it and come to its defense, while 
admitting some qualifications, and 
mostly recapture its spirit and 
import in a modern situation. In 
a somewhat irritating way, or 
rather as an irritant, Mollegen 
will prompt some of us to do just 
that. 

Another point is that the 
author here is trying to do a too 
easy thing. If people have be- 
come complacent, or ill-informed, 
and therefore left without suf- 
ficient roots and critical standards 
with which to find their anchors 
in many cultural and _ pseudo- 
scientific fads, as is often the case, 
it will take a much more serious 
and prophetic-type jabbing to re- 
verse the trend. One cannot sim- 
ply survey everything rather ur- 
banely and bring in at the last 
minute the “revelation of the 
uniqueness of Jesus Christ’ as a 
symbol to hang around the place. 
Mollegen lets the present-day cul- 
tured despisers have their cake 
and eat it too. But since that is 
precisely what a lot of them want 
to do, his approach is insidious. 
Murray has intellectual sinew and 
depth to him. Mollegen is mak- 
ing it easy to be an “intellectual.” 
Both of them, however, will have 
to be met by us and our kind in 
terms of the real article. By the 
end of this decade these things 
will grow very much indeed. Com- 
ing as it will with the gradual 
coalescing of Protestantism, our 
new denomination is going to 
have to be like a colored man, 
that is, twice as good as a white 


man to get the same kind of a 
break. 


Facing Protestant-Roman Cath- 
olic Tensions, edited by Wayne 
H. Cowan, presents in book form 
a series of articles and replies to 
them, which first appeared in 
“Christianity and Crisis.” John 
Bennet, Paul Blanshard, Henry 
Van Dusen, Fathers Weigel, 
O’Dea, Lally, and others, both 
Catholic and Protestant, cleric 
and lay, state their views on the 
subject of the book. There is 
much of value here, a genuine 
frankness. ‘The editor claims that 
no other volume he knows about 
has as much “openness” as is here, 
and it is a fair claim. This book 
by the Association Press is worth 
keeping as a reference on this sub- 
ject. 


Probably all Camus enthusiasts 
have already got and enjoyed the 
posthumous volume Resistance, 
Rebellion, and Death. Some of 
the essays in it have appeared 
elsewhere, but many are here for 
the first time in English. It is a 
wonderful book for the “clarity” 
and “lucidity” which were both 
goals and achievements of the 
author. In it is the finest and most 
eloquent statement against capital 
punishment that I have ever read. 
The speech, or part of it, to the 
Dominican Fathers at Aijx-le- 
Bains, to which I alluded above, is 
here. The “letters to a German 
friend’’ are wonderful, and the 
material written on the situation 
in Algeria is also, especially since 
that situation is very much still 
with the world. 
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Western Unitarian Conference 


5711 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
ELLSWORTH M. SMITH, Executive Secretary 


Quite a Year! 


During the past year a lot of 
changes have been made or have 
taken place, most of them good. 
A year ago we moved into new 
and spacious offices at 5711 Wood- 
lawn Avenue, along with the Uni- 
versalist Executive Minister, John 
MacPhee, and have found the 
new space very usable. Our rela- 
tions with the Meadville ‘Theo- 
logical School, our landlord, are 
cordial and mutually helpful. It 
is good to have students drop in 
frequently to chat and inciden- 
tally to get acquainted with how a 
denominational field organization 
operates. 

During the year we have in1- 
tiated a joint Newsletter called 
“The Messenger.” ‘That name was 
borne by the Universalist publi- 
cation which our newsletter suc- 
ceeded, but we have found evi- 
dence that many years ago the 
Western Unitarians had a publi- 
cation called ““The Western Mes- 
senger, so the name has historical 
meanings for both of us. “The 
Messenger” now goes directly into 
20,000 homes in our Region, in- 
cluding the homes of all members 
of The Church of the Larger Fel- 
lowship. 

During the year Gene Sparrow 
has gotten to know the wide vistas 
of the Midwest and the heights of 
the Rockies. Gene is Director of 
Field Services, with a special com- 
mission to counsel with our Fel- 
lowships. He has proved to be an 


excellent teammate, with whom 
we are proud to be associated. 
Reports from the field indicate 
great satisfaction with his sensi- 
tivity to group situations and his 

asp of the essential meanings of 
the Fellowship experience. He has 
initiated the writing and use of 
analytical reports of field visits 
and the practice of asking Area 
Council Fellowships Chairmen and 
Presidents to schedule our field 
visits, which task is not so simple, 
since it means determining ahead 
of time just what each Fellowship 
considers to be its problems and 
oportunities and definite local 
planning for the visit of our staff 
person. Gene and John and I have 
visited sixty-five Fellowships this 
year, all coordinated by Gene. 

Speaking of Fellowships, twen- 
ty-three new ones have come into 
being in our Region during the 
past thirteen months and have 
joined us. We now have—Unitar- 
ian, Universalist, and federated 
Uni-Uni—one hundred churches 
and eighty-five Fellowships, with 
three of us from the regional office 
for service men, plus a well-devel- 
oped and well-coordinated organi- 
zation across the eight Area Coun- 
cils made up of skilled and/or 
trained volunteers in religious 
education, fellowships program- 
ming, fund raising, etc. 

The Conference of Area Coun- 
cil Presidents has met twice dur- 
ing the year and has come to clar- 
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ify for these leaders the real pos- 
sibilities that lie ahead for these 
smaller, more close-to-home units 
of organization. Committee Four’s 
recommendation is for Districts of 
fifty or sixty societies with a full- 
time paid professional leader. In- 
stead of three of these we have 
eight Area Councils with twenty 
to twenty-five societies, a workable 
size for volunteer leadership. 


The relationship between the 
Area Councils and the Region is 
emerging rapidly. Ihe Area Coun- 
cils are seen to be the prime 
operating units, and the Region a 
resource and specialized service 
agency. Also, it is becoming ap- 
parent that the Area Councils in 
many ways control the Region 
through giving the Region the 
members of its Programming 
Committees and its Nominating 
Committee. 


Perhaps for the first time an 
Area Council-sort-of-organization 
was host to the Annual Meeting 
of the Conference—this year in 
Chicago. The Chicago Area Coun- 
cil of Liberal Churches is a thriv- 
ing organization whose Board 
meets monthly and has special 
meetings, besides, usually with 
full attendance. Several times a 
year Institutes are held in such 
areas as fund raising, churchman- 
ship, religious education, etc. 
Much newspaper advertising is 
done for the whole list of Chicago 
Area churches, with good results. 
Usually a big event or two for the 
entire Area is presented, such as 
a banquet with Martin Luther 
King or Tom Mboya of Kenya. 


The committees of the Chicago 
Area Council that prepared and 
conducted the management of our 
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Annual Meeting were made up of 
people from nearly all churches of 
the Area. Coordination was ex- 
cellent. One or two of our leaders 
were on a Saturday night IV 
program; we had a near-capacity 
crowd for our banquet with Carl 
Rowan of the State Department 
as speaker, and through the skilled 
efforts of Everett Tretbar got 
much favorable newspaper pub- 
licity. This was a completely cor- 
dial cooperative effort. 


The big news of the year, of 
course, emerged in the Annual 
Meeting, which was truly an An- 
nual Meeting for the Western 
Unitarian Conference but a re- 
sumption of last year’s Biennial 
Meeting for the Midwest Univer- 
salist Conference. The two Con- 
ferences voted almost unanimously 
for the merger of their corpora- 
tions into one new corporation 
called ‘The Midwestern Unitarian 
Universalist Conference. We voted 
Articles of Merger and a new Con- 
stitution. We became thereby the 
first Regional organization~ to 
merge completely, in line with 
the Continental ‘merger of the two 
denominations, which was com- 
pleted and set in motion a month 
later in Boston. 

This year is, even so, an in- 
terim year in our merger, since 
we will not be able to elect a 
single new Board of Directors un- 
til April, 1962. We are operating 
this year with two Boards whose 
Executive Committees, combined, 
form an Operating Committee. 
The full Boards will have to meet 
once or twice during the year for 
legal decisions. 


What do we do with two Pres- 


idents and two staff Executives? 


We use them both. Thad Clark 
presides in the morning and 
David Cole in the afternoon. 
They consult constantly about 
mutual concerns. John MacPhee 
as Universalist Executive Minister 
and I as Unitarian Executive Sec- 
retary work together as a team, 
retaining these slightly different 
titles for conversational value. 
This does not mean that I am 
the business type and John is the 
spiritual type. Take it from there 
and make your own interpreta- 
tion. 


As a matter of fact John and 
Gene and I have worked for a 
year now in constant collabora- 
tion without a-hitch, though we 
are three quite different person- 
alities with lots of differences of 
opinion. Our relationship has be- 
come so well-knit that it would 
be awkward if one of us were to 
be declared the boss. 

A division of initiative is being 
worked out among us. John has to 
do particularly with encouraging 
the development of the Area 
Councils, Gene has to do espe- 
cially with Fellowships, while I 
am more definitely the generalist. 
We like this way of operating and 
hope it will not be changed by 
some drift of sentiment toward 
the industrial pattern of organi- 
zation. 


We made one big jump ahead 
this year through the great help of 
Frances Wood of the Division of 
Education of the Continental 
Council of Liberal Churches, who 
spent a month with us and helped 
each Area Council organize, de- 
fine tasks, and get into real opera- 
tion Committees of Religious Ed- 
ucation, whose chairmen make up 
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the Conference’s Religious Edu- 
cation Committee. This project 
splendidly illustrates the natural 
and functional relationships of 
Area Councils, Regions, and the 
Continental organization. Miss 
Wood, representing the Conti- 
nental organization, provided 
training and helped set standards. 
The Regional organization 
planned the project and helped 
coordinate its. program, and the 
Area Councils moved into the po- 
sition of being the prime service 
agencies in religious education 
through the newly firmed-up com- 
mittees. As a really democratic 
organization man from General 
Electric describes the ideal situa- 
tion: the local Fellowship, for 
instance, that needs some religious 
education guidance appeals to the 
Area Council R E Chairman who 
has committee people who are 


trained to be helpful. ‘This is close . 


to the local situation, involving 
service personnel who know the 
Area and its particularities, and 
giving service which does not in- 
volve salaries, overhead, or much 
travel. If a situation arises that 
requires more professional skills, 
the Region comes into the picture 
with one of a dozen or fifteen spe- 
cially trained religious education 
field workers; and the Conti- 
nental staff stands by to train and 
to help maintain standards and to 
help set up experimental projects. 
This is a good use of personnel 
and funds, and stretches the great 
resources of skilled and devoted 
people we have to cover the needs 
of very rapid growth. 


Through Gene Sparrow’s effort, 
and stimulated no end by the in- 
terest and thorough capabilities of 


Mrs. Martin Grant of Cedar Falls, 
as the Conference’s Chairman for 
Fellowships, we now have dedi- 
cated people’ as Chairmen of 


Area Council Fellowships Commit-: 


tees all over the Region. And, in 
most cases, rounded-out commit- 
tees, whose members are all work- 
ing at specialized tasks, such as 
the compilation of Speakers’ list, 
the listing of specialists to help 
solve problems of organization, 
finance, legal matters, group dy- 
namics, etc. 


An interesting fact or two: In 
the Ohio Valley Area Council 
there are sixteen Fellowships of 
which eleven now own their own 
property! And, the Lexington, 
Kentucky, Fellowship has now re- 
named itself the Unitarian Church 
of Lexington, is actively seeking 
a minister and recently secured 
$17,350 in pledges from sixty- 
eight pledging units. They have 
nearly paid for the property they 
bought two years ago and want, 
two years from now, to build a 
church building on it! And, right 
in the heart of Chicago, on what 
we natives call the Near North 
Side, a big, booming Unitarian 
Universalist Fellowship has been 
formed at a total subsidized cost 
of $42.! It has a beginning con- 
stituency of fifty with a full sched- 
ule through the summer. I predict 
it will be a church in three years, 
if -its members so decide. And, 
south of Detroit, along the river, 
a big new Fellowship has been 
organized from a body of seventy 
people, almost all of whom have 
been members of ‘Tracy Pullman’s 
and Frank Gentile’s churches. 
And, the Detroit story becoming 
more startling each year, a husky 
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new Fellowship has been organ- 
ized northeast of Detroit in Ma- 
comb County. Bill Hammond is 
gratefully acknowledged by it to 
be its godfather. 

During this year, through Mun- 
roe Husband’s efforts, we success- 
fully organized the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, with new Fel- 
lowships in copper towns, iron 
towns, and college towns. I visited 
them in the dead of winter and 
am going back this summer, with 
my family, on a vacation visit to 
see what they look like against a 
green rather than a white back- 
ground! 


A huge success was the meeting 
of the Conference’s Fellowships 
Committee in Boulder in March. 
Gene had visited all the Fellow- 
ships save one in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Area and I believe that 
nearly all sent members to be par- 
ticipants in the Committee’s ses- 
sions. Gave a lot of zest and 
self-confidence to the vastly spread- 
out liberals of the Rocky Moun- 
tain empire. 

During the summer we will pro- 
duce on our newly oiled mimeo- 
graph machine a first Year Book 
of the Midwestern Unitarian Un1- 
versalist Conference. While it will 
contain some reports, including 
an intelligible financial statement, 
it will be primarily a directory of 
all the committees, Boards and 
service agencies operating in this 
Region, together with descriptions 
of what services they render and 
what functions they serve. 


During the year we came into 
operational ownership, largely 
through Universalist connections 


and intercession, of UNISTAR, a 
lovely camp property on Star Is- 


land in Cass Lake, way up in 
north central Minnesota. A com- 
mittee made up largely of Min- 
nesota people are working like 
beavers getting the camp ready 
to operate to serve as a family 
camp conference center and a sat- 
isfactory registration has resulted 
for this first summer's program 
which will cover eight weeks. 


The other three summer as- 
semblies and institutes include, of 
course, the now venerable Lake 
Geneva Assembly, which runs one 
week and will bring together five 
or six hundred Unitarians and 
Universalists; Bridgman Institute, 
formerly Universalist, with a fam- 
ily week, an L R Y week and a 
Junior High week, all in July, in 
the dunes country. of Indiana, 
along Lake Michigan; and Rocky 
Mountain Summer Assembly, Au- 
gust 27-31, at Association Camp, 
Estes Park, Colorado. 


With this burgeoning summer 
activity, how do staff people of 
the Conference get any vacations? 
Will somebody suggest that per- 
haps we are not necessarily needed 
at these splendidly planned and 
operated laymen’s projects? 


During the year Committee 
Four of the Continental denom- 
ination made its report. We voted 
three-to-one to urge loosening up 
its provisions to permit our kind 
of organization to continue, but 
our resolutions were voted down 
by. the delegates to May Meetings 
by about a three-to-two vote. It is 
interesting that members of the 
Continental Board are telling us 
that we should not put too great 
confidence: in the guidance given 
by the votes of the May Meetings 
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and that whatever our societies 
want in regional and sub-regional 
organization they can have — we 
are a democracy, can tolerate plu- 
ralistic forms and rely on con- 
gregational polity. Further, the 
denominaton cannot afford the 
new organizational structure rec- 
ommended by Committee Four, 
since it will cost twice as much 
as what we now have. 


We have set up a Study Com- 
mittee to do some real research in 
regional organization. ‘This com- 
mittee will seek to secure the 
opinions of our churches and Fel-. 
lowships, of our ministers, of our 
Area Councils. It will study the 
organization of several other de- 
nominations similar to ours in 
congregational government. It will 
restudy the recommendations of 
the Appraisal Commission of the 
thirties, which started Unitarian- 
ism on its new growth, and most 
of whose recommendations have 
not been implemented. It will 
study our own past history 
(which, incidentally, teaches us at 
least superficially that branch of- 
fices of the Continental office have 
been tried twice before and 
failed). ‘This Study Committee 
will make a preliminary report at 
our Annual Meeting in April of 
1962, and either will negotiate for 
us with the Continental body or 
will recommend concerning the 
mechanics of negotiation. 


1960-61 has been a year of ex- 
plosive growth, of firming up of 
trends and organizational struc- 
tures, and of the vast confusions 
of merging old organizations and 
creating, hopefully, new ones with 
vaster vision. 


